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ART HISTORY AND CULTURAL HISTORY 


BY FISKE KIMBALL 


NE reason for the popularity and wider value of courses in art 

history in recent years may well have been their presentation, 

almost alone in the college curriculum, of a general background of 
cultural history. 

I well remember at Harvard, a generation ago—it was before the 
renaissance of the Fogg—how few opportunities of this sort there 
were. Aside from Barrett Wendell’s wide-ranging introductory course 
in comparative literature, almost the only instruction that gave a 
broad view of the history of culture was that of Langford Warren's 
three successive courses in architectural history—ancient, mediaeval, 
renaissance and modern. Based as they were on the conceptions of 
such writers as Burckhardt and Taine, they embodied an environ- 
mental determinism which was doubtless extreme, but by that very 
fact they gave students of art and of architecture an idea of the 
history of culture almost unique at that day among college under- 
graduates in the various departments. 

Such a deterministic view, and stress on the environmental back- 
ground is now abandoned, with a corresponding decrease in the 
breadth of historical background presented in the discussion of in- 
dividual civilizations in art courses. But by the very fact that great 
flowerings of art occurred in historical epochs otherwise little re- 
garded in universities—such as the ancient Egyptian, the Sassanian 
and Safavid periods in Persia, the early Chinese dynasties—the stu- 
dent of art history still tends to secure a broader view of world his- 
tory than most university students. 

If one reflects on the normal scope of college instruction in depart- 
ments such as those of history, literature, and even philosophy, one 
must conclude that the instruction in art history is less parochially 
European or modern or British-American than that in other subjects. 

I offer this observation, no doubt also made by others, as a justifica- 
tion for an even larger place for art history in the curriculum of 
liberal arts, and for increased support of the instruction in this field. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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THE COLOR SLIDE CONTROVERSY 


BY PHILIP C, BEAM 


N THE short space available here, the case for color slides can be 
presented only in outline. Therefore, highly technical considera- 
tions must be omitted. This is no great handicap, for as I shal! try 
to point out, the judgment of the case is simple and obvious. We 
shall keep in mind the saying that one doesn’t need to be able to 
lay an egg to tell a good one from a bad one. 

One obstacle to the adoption of color slides derives from a natural 
unwillingness to abandon the large collections of black and white 
slides which have been built up at great expense. To offset this fear, 
let it be said that no one advocates the discarding of fine equipment. 
Also, it is clearly recognized that sculpture, architecture, drawing, the 
graphic arts, and many paintings can be presented in the old manner 
without any noticeable handicap, There are, however, large portions 
of the realm of art, in painting especially, wherein color is a highly 
important vehicle of expression. Van Gogh is an obvious case. By 
some means or other his color vocabulary must be studied, or a 
potent factor in his art will be missed. Unfortunately, the latter is 
invariably the case when common slides and photographs are used, 
because color is meaningless when it is merely described; it must be 
seen. Ideally, the way to discuss Van Gogh’s paintings is in the 
presence of original works. It is not enough for the student to go 
and see the color after he has heard a lecture; if the lecture system 
has any validity, observation and instruction should progress si- 
multaneously. In actual practice the student goes from the lecture 
room to the table of photographs, and between the two he studies 
Van Gogh, Seurat, and Cézanne without benefit of color. To know 
their color schemes in general is not enough; if their pictures are 
worth specific analyses in the lecture room, so are the unique tonal 
organizations of these pictures. 

Academic institutions fortunate enough to own large collections 
of paintings, or to be situated near the great metropolitan galleries, 
will feel relatively less need for color slides. Institutions more re- 
moved from such benefits will feel their lack in proportion to their 
remoteness. But the point that persists is that, since the most con- 
centrated teaching is done in lecture halls by lantern slides, the best 
equipment should be used. The problem is whether color slides of 
today have a valid place in this teaching. 
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People who hesitate to use color state that the tones seem to them 
excessively brilliant, that they are misleading and apt to do more 
harm than good. In some instances these objections are true; there 
are some poor color slides, just as there are poor monochrome slides. 
But to be fair, let us get one truth straight at the outset. Any lantern 
slide, by its very nature, is a highly artificial representation of a 
painting. Whereas a painting is opaque, a lantern slide is translu- 
cent, more akin to a stained-glass window. Through it pours a 
powerful stream of light, producing inevitably exaggeration of char- 
acteristics. There is, I repeat, no such thing as a truthful lantern 
slide. If, therefore, the matter is relative, the decision should favor 
the slide which distorts the least, thereby bringing the spectator as 
close as possible to the original. 

The emulsion used in black-and-white slides has a very wide value 
range. In this realm most of the older slides appear distorted, to 
the detriment of subtle middle values. Kodachrome emulsion is 
comparatively dense, and values are consequently seldom distorted. 
Because it is by far the most sensitive emulsion developed by the 
Eastman laboratories, it generally records middle tones and such 
desiderata as brush strokes, paint textures, and very delicate tints 
with a high degree of accuracy; moreover, being a dye emulsion, it 
is free from the relatively coarse grain apparent in so many of the 
old-fashioned slides. However, the very sensitivity of Kodachrome 
makes it respond actively to colors of extreme intensity; hence the 
result appears to some artificial. But let us not condemn too quickly! 
Remember that both color and monochrome slides can be made only 
when a picture is strongly flood-lighted, and under such conditions 
any picture will appear much more brilliant than it does in our 
dimly lit galleries. In fact, a common remark heard when someone 
is watching a photographer at work is: “That is the first time I 
have really seen that picture.” If the more brilliant results produced 
by flood-lighting are a fault, the fault is common to all kinds of 
photography. The only way to resolve the difficulty is to take our 
photographs under normal gallery conditions, if that is technically 
possible, or, better still, to improve the lighting of our galleries. 

Granted even theoretical verisimilitude, Kodachrome transparen- 
cies have one important advantage over old-fashioned slides in that 
they record the three dimensions of the world of tone—color, value, 
and intensity. Upon the interrelation of these is based the whole 
structure of tonal organization by relative attraction. Even the slight 
distortion of one of these factors is not so serious as the limitation to 
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one dimension, inherent in ordinary photography, because in the 
latter no distinction can be made between very intense and very neu- 
tral tones. 

Color photography is several times more difficult than the older 
photography. For one thing, the latter has a very wide margin of 
exposure whereas Kodachrome allows a very limited latitude of 
about five per cent. But this restriction has had the effect of enforc- 
ing the most painstaking workmanship among serious practioners. 
One or two irresponsible companies—with an eye to quick profits— 
have done the cause of color photography a terrible disservice, but 
sensible people know that this sort of thing occurs in every commer- 
cial field. On the other hand, the Color Slides Cooperative, a non- 
profit organization subsidized by the Carnegie Corporation, has 
developed a technique which for meticulousness surpasses any 
process now devoted to the making of common slides. Their earnest- 
ness is the best guarantee for the future of color slides. They devoted 
eighteen months to research before offering a single slide for sale; 
they have always worked exclusively from the original paintings, re- 
cording them directly upon positive film; they make scores of test 
shots for every subject that is used; they send all their film to the 
Eastman laboratories for uniform processing, and discard every 
film with the slightest blemish; and, finally, they submit their slides 
to an impartial jury of experts headed by Professor Morey of Prince- 
ton before they are offered to the public. Greater care could hardly 
be exercised. 

By contrast, several lax habits have grown up and spread in the 
field of black and white slide making. It is common knowledge that 
the bulk of such slides is ground out, literally by the thousands, from 
photographs, book illustrations, and even cheap post cards. Since 
regular photography is a negative-positive process these slides are 
generally four times—and, in the case of book illustrations six— 
removed from the original work. Expediency sometimes justifies this 
procedure, but it does not allow the neutral slide to compete with 
the color slide which is made by directly photographing an original 
painting. 

I have outlined the prevailing conditions in the two realms of 
slide making, and I have stated frankly that, in my opinion, the 
stricter craftsmanship of the Color Slides Cooperative aimost fore- 
ordains the superiority of their product. I am equally certain that 
the relative merits of the best color slides and the best black and 
whites can only be determined to anyone's else satisfaction by a 
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kind of laboratory experiment. I therefore suggest the following 

tests: 

First, it should be decided which emulsion is superior in the realm 
of values alone. This decision should be made, therefore, on neu- 
tral ground: that is, both an old-fashioned slide and a Kodachrome 
slide should be taken of some drawing done in pencil on a piece 
of grey paper of fine texture, with the aim of determining which 
emulsion better captures the delicacy of the medium. 

Secondly, it should be decided which emulsion is superior in the 
province of painting. This experiment could be easily arranged. 
The National Gallery in Washington owns a slide of its Portrait 
of a Young Lady by Rogier Van der Weyden, which represents 
the finest type of color slide available today. Presumably the ex- 
cellent official photographer there could also make a common slide 
of the same subject that would do credit to the old process. The 
National Gallery staff, which is interested in color photography, 
would, I am sure, welcome such a test. If the color slide, when 
projected beside its colorless sister in the presence of the original 
panel, does not more closely approximate the painting in every 
aspect, then it is hardly worth the extra time, money, and effort 
involved. Despite all articles and arguments, only in such prac- 
tical tests will color slides finally triumph or fail. 


Bowdoin College 


THE LIMITATIONS OF COLOR SLIDES 


BY JAMES M. CARPENTER 


HERE are two important arguments against the use of color 

slides which the teacher cannot afford to overlook. First, no 
matter how perfect the process of reproduction becomes, a color 
slide can never be regarded as a substitute for an original painting. 
The danger of this becomes greater, as the slide comes closer to the 
original. The teacher with his wider acquaintance with originals 
will probably not confuse the two, but the chances are that unless 
the student is given constant warning he will base his ideas about 
painting on the translated terms of color slides. Even from the 
teacher’s point of view, anyone who has felt the insidious change in 
his ideas about an original painting which any type of colored re- 
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production can cause knows that he should be cautious in their 
use himself. 

One of the virtues of black and white slides is their abstractness. 
There is no question of their taking the place of the originals. A 
general statement about their exaggerated value contrasts and occa- 
sional remarks about the quality of the value relations in different 
examples are sufficient. One naturally speaks of the loss due to lack 
of color. With color slides, however, the student especially is apt to 
lose sight of the fact that a work of art is an expression of ideas and 
feelings in a particular medium, and that when that medium is 
not present the expression is by no means complete. 

The second argument against the use of color slides is that even 
the best so far produced have serious inaccuracies, Unfortunately a 
great many that are in use are far from the best. Primarily they are 
incapable of reproducing the proper value relations in a subject 
with fairly strong value contrasts. In the middle range these con- 
trasts are exaggerated and in the lights and darks they are practically 
lost. Naturally the intensities of the colors are thrown off as a 
result of this with the lights appearing washed out and the darks 
monotonous. In details in which the value range is restricted the 
best results can be obtained, and frequently slides of details of a 
painting are useful while the slide of the whole could be used only 
with harmful results. Although this is the most serious failing of 
color slides, the exaggeration of intensities is a very common one. 
Such slides might help to keep a class awake but would not be of 
help in giving any idea about color in painting. 

These shortcomings refer to the best color slides, those taken with 
great care from the originals. They are the only ones worth con- 
sidering since those taken from other reproductions are generally 
incredibly bad. 

Color slides will never be able to reproduce satisfactorily a paint- 
ing which has a thick transparent paint structure because the actual 
depth of the medium must be present to create the optical effect. 
The results are far more satisfactory with paintings depending 
mostly on an opaque paint surface. 

This article is primarily concerned with reproductions of paint- 
ings, but the danger in using color slides of sculpture, architecture, 
pottery, etc. is not so great because here we have an admitted abstrac- 
tion from the original which everyone takes for granted. Such sub- 
jects are frequently made more interesting by using good color slides. 
Stained glass, of course, provides the best material; for here both 
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original and reproduction are dealing with colored light. 
The general tonality of a painter’s work or certain characteristics 
of the use of color in a given period can frequently be made more 


vivid by using good color slides, but the teacher must never lose 
sight of their limitations. 


Harvard University 


WHAT MAKES A FINE ART? 


BY WALTER F. ISAACS 


USED to live in Chicago where there was a considerable oppor- 

tunity to observe works of sculpture, both good and bad; good 
ones in the museum and bad ones in the park. Like most American 
cities Chicago did not have much sculpture and what there was was 
mostly inferior. It was only upon leaving Michigan Avenue to pass 
through the doors of the Art Institute that one came into an atmo- 
sphere of the majesty and tranquillity that go along with great art. 
This state was created to a large extent by the two heroic equestrian 
statues by Verrocchio and Donatello. Frequent observation of these 
masterpieces was enough to fix a standard that was rather high for 
comfort as one went about in the “windy city” making comparisons. 
I was fond of walking in Lincoln Park and this usually led to a 
frequent view of Saint Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln. It represents the 
Great Emancipator more than life size, standing in one of his char- 
acteristic postures and having just arisen from—or else just about to 
sit down in—a large and ponderous armchair. 

Now a very uninviting thing is a bronze chair, and it may have 
been due to some subconscious realization of the unsuitability of 
stone and bronze to such purposes that I felt a certain apprehension 
rising in my mind as I used to look at the chair in the Lincoln 
statue. But it is not for that that I am questioning it now. Rather I 
am concerned about the requirement that a work of fine art must 
transcend the usual exigencies of practical affairs. 

How would you know whether a stone chair was a work of sculp- 
ture or just another chair? We know of course that chairs do not 
belong in the category of fine arts. A chair may be a work of art but 
it is not a work of fine art. The reason for this is that in a fine art 
the material expresses something other than what it itself is. Stone 
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may express the quality of the flesh of Venus, and clay may express 
the flexibility of a piece of drapery. The material of a chair cannot 
do this. It would be absurd to consider that the wood in a chair 
expresses anything except its own normal function. In fact it would 
violate a principle of esthetics if it did this, except perhaps to a 
very limited degree. It is precisely this power to make material trans- 
late itself that marks the fine art. I am not overlooking the fact that 
the stone in a good statue retains some of the qualities of stone, but 
it is equally true that it takes on a new quality that is quite dif- 
ferent. 

A very simple and suggestive definition of a fine art was given by 
the late Dr. Henry Smith of the University of Pennsylvania. Allowing 
for inaccuracies of memory, for so far as I know it never was written, 
the substance of the definition is this: “A fine art is one in which the 
expression separates from the material.” This calls for some inter- 
pretation. I am especially interested in the definition because the 
word “separate” points to a number of essential features beyond the 
precise meaning of the definition. 

In great works of fine art the forms, colors, and total effects have 
the mysterious faculty of detaching themselves from the crude ma- 
terials out of which they are formed. In great portraits the figures do 
not seem to be bound by the paint and canvas nor restrained within 
the frame lines. Although pigment is fixed to the canvas, it does not 
seem so in great painting; it seems to float. Is it not true that as 
music reaches its higher levels it tends more and more to separate 
itself from the instrument from which it happens to emanate? 

If you will look again at the Venus of Milo you will see that the 
beauty of the figure seems to loosen itself from the marble. On the 
contrary the velvet upholstery on the most beautiful chair ever 
made remains just velvet upholstery on a chair. It is not that the 
material of a fine art must imitate some other familiar material, as 
paper simulating marble, wood, or stone; it may just be sublimated 
into some different effect. This is why imitation is not a good word 
to use in definitions of art. Dr. Smith’s definition leaves a place for 
abstraction. 

The divorcement of the spirit of art from its materials can occur 
only when there is a complexity sufficient to allow freedom of design. 
In a cathedral there are so many stones that flexibility is possible 
in the whole arrangement; and, by virtue of designing, stones are 
made to take on warmth and life, as in Chartres cathedral. It is 
variation with masterly spacing that brings about the desired result. 
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This cannot be achieved in simple objects. That is why painting, 
sculpture and architecture are fine arts. 


University of Washington 


SCIENCE AND ABSTRACT ART 


BY JOACHIM WEYL 


URING the early decades of this century both art and physics 
underwent changes which alienated them more than ever from 
the understanding of the average citizen. In this, art critics have at- 
tempted to see a parallel development of these two branches of hu- 
man endeavor, some going so far as to point out their accomplish- 
ments as equivalent expressions of a resurgent unity of western cul- 
ture, I am a scientist, reasonably well acquainted with modern art 
but admittedly with but a negligible fraction of the pertinent critical 
literature. I shall attempt to clarify the scientist’s attitude towards 
the above contention and to supplement rather than to criticize Mr. 
W. F. Isaacs’ article on “Time and the Fourth Dimension in Paint- 
ing,” which appeared in the previous issue of the JOURNAL. 

In order to compare developments in science and art we shall have 
to find a “common denominator” as the mathematicians are wont 
to say. S. Giedion (Space, Time, and Architecture, Cambridge, 1941, 
p- 18) indicates one when he exhorts those who hold that “it seems 
unnatural for a theory in mathematical physics to meet with an 
equivalent in the arts” not “to forget that the two are formulated 
by men living in the same period, exposed to the same influences, 
and moved by similar impulses.” But a consequential analysis of 
this statement will lead either to the outright definition that two 
cultural events are equivalent expressions if they occur in immediate 
space-time proximity of each other; or else to the postulation of a 
Zeitgeist, the spooky emanation of all cultural activity during a 
given period, which furnishes the medium for interdepartmental 
communication. Illustrating the latter we might call attention to 
the mysterious genesis of differentia] calculus begotten according to 
Giedion by Baroque out of Leibniz. Neither of these possibilities is 
likely to constitute more than a somewhat precarious basis for the 
comparison of our two fields. 

Not to solve but to avoid this problem we turn to examine the 
actual accomplishments of art and science. In a general way the 
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artist’s problem may be said to center in the task of expressing the 
kind of world by which he feels himself surrounded; similarly the 
assignment of science is to describe the universe which man, on the 
basis of rational thought, accepts as surrounding him. A related and 
parallel development of science and art is therefore evident at all 
times when the same people gave expression to both their feeling 
and their thinking, basing their activities on common sources of 
tradition. Such was the case, for instance, in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. This unity, finding its living expression in the Gothic 
cathedral, was precariously preserved until about the beginning of 
the 16th century, At this point in history a terrific explosion—of 
long and careful preparation, it is true—rent asunder the all-con- 
taining celestial sphere of the medieval catholic God; man became 
a law unto himself, and his universe has been expanding ever since. 

With that moment also begins the divergence of feeling and think- 
ing which is so admirably described by Giedion in the introduction 
of his book. The scientists realized in the course of their progress 
that an objective description of reality—for which they are forced 
to strive—can only be accomplished in terms of a symbolic construc- 
tion carried out in the medium of all possible locations of events, in 
short the four dimensional continuum now referred to as space- 
time. It is called four dimensional for the simple reason that four 
independent numerical data are required to describe the location of 
two events in immediate (spatial as well as temporal) proximity 
relative to each other. This fact was well known, only the name 
is new. Both classical as well as modern physics work in this 
medium, they differ only as to the geometric structure that each im- 
presses upon it. With this we shall be concerned in the sequel. More- 
over it cannot be stressed often enough that this space-time is of 
purely formal mathematical nature, capable of carrying no more 
than a reconstruction of reality in symbols. Leibniz was already 
aware of this. This is the accomplishment of scientific thought, going 
its own way, developing its own language, and drawing most of its 
nourishment from its own tradition. 

The artist on the other hand becomes profoundly preoccupied 
with the subjective world of values, social and sensuous, which flows 
past his observing eye in the pageant of his times. The space he 
describes and the time he experiences are those of the stage on which 
the drama of his daily life unfolds. They are the space and the time— 
the space-time if you wish—as our intuition conceives them, notions 
formed in our mind by past and present sense perceptions. This 
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empirical form of space-time deserves no less to be called four 
dimensional than the medium in which the construction of physics 
takes place; it is well described in Mr. Isaacs’ article, and several 
paragraphs are devoted to a careful analysis of how some of the 
great painters contrived to express it on their canvasses. Thus the 
principal source of nourishment of the arts was contemporary life 
with all the homocentricity pertaining thereto. As long as this was 
the case the work of the artist and science were wholly dissociated if 
not downright antagonistic. 

Only with the beginnings of post-impressionism do we find paint- 
ers whose aims are obviously different. A landscape or a still-life by 
Cézanne definitely conveys a structure, a coédrdination of the space 
contained within the frame that is not inherent in the space con- 
cept of our intuition. The universe which Cézanne feels surround- 
ing him is not the universe of his predecessors. A reality is intended 
which is more objective than any known to artists before. It is 
therefore reasonable t2 ask whether this structure expressed by 
Cézanne is related in any way to the structure impressed upon his 
medium of construction by the physicist. Cézanne himself provides 
the answer: “Tout dans la nature se modéle selon la sphére, le céne 
et le cylindre. Il faut s’apprendre 4 peindre sur ces figures simples, 
on pourra ensuite faire tout ce qu’on voudra.” The physicist will 
hear Galileo speak (Opere ed. Alberi VII, p. 355): “The true book 
of philosophy is the book of nature, which lies ever open before 
our eyes, but it is written in different letters than those of the 
alphabet; the letters are triangles, squares, circles, spheres, cones, 
pyramids and other geometrical figures.”” Thus the nature which 
the first of the cubists wished to express in his art is the nature which 
the first of the modern physicists described in his science: Cézanne 
paints Galileo’s universe. 

Cézanne’s example led eventually to the synthetic cubism of 
Picasso, Braque, and their followers. We take the description from 
Giedion (p. 358): “. . . Advancing and retreating planes . . . , inter- 
penetrating, hovering, often transparent, without anything to fix 
them in realistic position. . . .” There is little here to suggest the 
intricate geometric structures which Riemann brought to light. The 
most concordant geometric analogy is found once more at the be- 
ginning of modern science. It is the geometry of the early 17th 
century culminating in Descartes’ analytic geometry. Basing one’s 
analysis simply on the contents one is prone to declare that the 
concept of a space whose elements are lines and planes such as 
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cubism evolved, is an artistic rendering of Cartesian space. It shares 
with the latter its Euclidean structure as seen in the planes and 
straight lines. Furthermore it shares with Cartesian space its primary 
attribute of homogeneity in contrast to the space of our intuition 
which is centered at our Ego. Intuitive space is depicted by means 
of perspective; the space described is centered at the stationary eye 
of the painter, and every spectator is automatically forced to occupy 
that same position. In Cartesian space, on the other hand, all points 
are the possible locations for an observer. It seems but natural to 
depict such a homogeneity by collecting into a single image the 
impressions of a given object received by an observer free to change 
his location in space; and this is precisely the cubist painter's pro- 
cedure in developing the space which he conceives to surround his 
objects. 

The futurists concern themselves with the problem of time, no 
longer the intuitive time of a single individual's “now”, “later”, or 
“earlier” but a more objective concept of time. Balla’s Dog on the 
Leash is the most widely known attempt to depict time abstractly, 
directly, and objectively rather than by intuitive implication. Ac- 
cording to the Newtonian concept of the universe all simultaneous 
world points form a Euclidean three dimensional space. A certain 
number of such spaces of simultaneity, situated a fraction of a sec- 
ond apart from each other, have been projected down into a single 
one of them; the composite thus obtained is put by Balla onto his 
canvas. It would be difficult to find a nicer illustration of Newton's 
fluxions—the beginning of differential calculus. 

Our conclusions may be summarized as follows: art, since the 
Renaissance when it became its own master, has occupied itself 
almost exclusively with the universe of values, sensuous and social, 
the subjective universe, in other words, of immediate perception. 
Only in recent times has it begun to strive for a new objectivity. It 
is therefore reasonable to ask what connections exist between this 
intended objectivity and that of the scientist. The artistic produc- 
tions indicate that if a comparison is at all possible it must be made 
with the form of objectivity that modern science realized at the 
time of its inception. They are the artistic expressions of men who 
have taken seriously the business of living in a universe whose 
symbolic construction takes place in Cartesian space according to 
the laws of Newton’s dynamics. 

Whether such a turn lies in the nature of things as they are, or 
is due to some accident which made modern artists transiently take 
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cognizance of the structure that science has erected to describe 
reality, I dare not say. One thing, however, seems certain. Should 
the artist definitely desire to express how it feels to live in the kind 
of universe which relativity and quantum mechanics lead us to 
think as containing us and this planet, he will not be spared a 
single step along the stony road of error and confusion which science 
has come during these past three centuries. As Leibniz said: Natura 
non facit saltum. 


Indiana University 


THE TEACHING OF ANCIENT ART 


BY OTTO BRENDEL 


“Of ... the structure, restraint, and perfection of their forms, he 
said nothing.”"—Thomas Wolfe 


“L’antique, dont les caractéres essentiels sont la force et la santé. 
Point de vague. . . . Et c'est bien 14 ce qui prouve qu'il faut étre 
du métier pour juger l’antique. . . . La géometrie, cette qualité 
divine. . . ."—A. Rodin 


“A vertical line,” she said, “slightly curved, is considered a line 
of beauty. . . .” “Considered?”, I said, “How do you mean?” 
—W. Saroyan 


N COLLEGE the study of most subjects not taught in the high 
schools begins with outline courses. Frequently students do not 

go beyond the survey courses. Even for those who do further work 
in a subject, some sort of a general introductory course is usually 
a prerequisite. In such courses time is at a premium both for the 
teacher and for the students with their heavy schedules. Even stu- 
dents directly interested in art, like future teachers of art in second- 
ary schools or prospective artists, often have to limit their contact 
with ancient art to a general introduction to the whole history of 
art. And it is here that the difficulty of teaching ancient art is often 
most keenly felt. The first problem arises from a truth which per- 
tains to all fields of art: knowledge about works of art is not 
identical with the understanding of works of art. To be sure, facts 
can be condensed and survey courses in other fields may leave out 
so-called minor details. In an art course these shortcuts are decidedly 
undesirable; here details are significant. A work of art is what we 
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see or hear; our communion with it is based on facts perceived 
in a senscry way. Therefore, the content of such works defies ab- 
straction; che idea that they can be enjoyed in an abbreviated, 
epitomized, or condensed form is an illusion. To understand art 
one is compelled to look at individual works of art. This takes time. 

Nor is that all. Works of art are made in order to evoke an active 
response. Clearly it is useless to stare at a statue for a considerable 
length of time if one is not prepared mentally to respond to it. The 
eye catches the form represented, but it is the mind which fills it 
with meaning. And what is this meaning of a work of art but the 
recognition, in an alien and supreme form, of our own experiences? 
Yet since the form is alien to us, it usually is in need of explanation. 
The knowledge which explains the form, period or even the subject 
of a certain work of art is of preparatory character. This is why it 
cannot by itself insure a complete understanding, as was stated 
before. Still it is indispensable for complete understanding. With 
people it is not otherwise. Think of meeting, let us say, Mr. Winston 
Churchill in a crowd and not recognizing him, exchanging with 
him the “pleasant nothings” of polite conversation, and learning 
afterwards who he was: how complete an impression are we likely 
to derive from such a meeting? Similarly, the more knowledge which 
is integrated with our active response to a work of art, the more 
meaning are we likely to derive from it. This prerequisite applies 
to contemporary works as well as ancient. Picasso’s Guernica re- 
quires interpretation now just as it certainly will a century hence. 
But a remote period rich in fundamental insight and expressive of 
this insight as was the classical leaves a formidable task of prepara- 
tory explanation on our hands, if we wish to present ancient art to 
modern audiences. 

A condition peculiar to the teaching of ancient art is: how much 
must a person with a modern background be told to enable him to 
integrate the form and content of ancient works with his own ex- 
perience? Works of ancient art to a certain extent explain each 
other, and a good knowledge of them helps to explain much that 
happened later in Western art and thought; yet the works them- 
selves receive inadequate elucidation from a knowledge of the mod- 
ern world alone. Ancient art as a college subject usually has the 
advantage of not being obligatory in students’ schedules; thus a 
commensurately greater amount of genuine interest can be expected 
from those who elect it. But how is one to bring before students the 
necessary preparatory knowledge without which many are bound 
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to lose interest before long? In this context I should like to recall 
the three quotations preceding this article. However casual they may 
seem, they pertain to our problem. Here are three observations, each 
dealing critically with the professional teaching of kindred subjects, 
and all three voice disappointment. The statement by Thomas 
Wolfe deals with the teaching of the classics, but might with even 
greater right be applied to art. In the kind of instruction which he 
remembers he feels that something is lacking, something essential, 
compared with which the other aspects of ancient art or literature 
are merely circumstantial. Obviously, the statement does not concern 
the facts of art, but something far more general, which might be 
called its humanistic meaning. Rodin with refreshing directness says 
more or less the same. In addition he offers a conclusion. Ancient art 
for him means statues, and since with statues this general content 
is so entirely incorporated in the form and the subtlety of the sur- 
face, he feels that in order to grasp the spirit one has to be “du 
métier,” that is, a sculptor. It is true, the recovery of ancient art 
resulted largely from an alliance between scholars and artists. Yet 
the criticism of Saroyan reminds us that not even the praise of “divine 
geometry,” that passion of so many great artists, is always a safe means 
of communicating to others the essence of art. 

Indeed, it is to be feared that precisely the understanding of this 
essential, humanistic content of ancient works is most often im- 
paired for contemporary students by the inadequacy of preparatory 
information. Research on any work of art, after all, is merely an 
intense striving for its appreciation. Classical art in particular is 
always to the point, and this quality constitutes its specific sort of 
realism, so often overlooked in modern times. For instance, the 
Lansdowne Amazon in New York certainly expresses “restraint,” 
but how and why she does can only be told when we know her story 
and understand it. We are thereby led into thorny questions, for in 
order to grasp the reality contained in the statue as it is, one should 
probably have in the background of his mind an inkling of phe- 
nomena as disparate as the history of the shrine at Ephesos, the 
character of Amazons, and the silent precision of gestures in Greek 
art. The famous Apollo of the western pediment of Olympia cer- 
tainly shows “la force et la santé,” but these are not applied at 
random. There is a particular call for exactly these qualities in the 
lawlessness and uproar that surrounded him. The humanistic mean- 
ing of these works is actual and definite—“point de vague,” as Rodin 
puts it. Yet in order to grasp this meaning we must understand the 
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symbolical language of both Greek myths and Greek art. 

If lines, forms and colors had meaning in themselves, background 
knowledge would not be a major problem in the teaching of ancient 
art. However, it begins to appear that the realm of pure form or 
sheer vision, so often emphasized in aesthetic theories, is bound to 
remain a realm of fiction beyond the reality of human nature. Like 
Saroyan, we feel skeptical of the “vertical line, slightly curved.” It 
can be said of the Olympian Apollo that the angular outstretched 
arm constitutes a most expressive gesture, but we appreciate this 
gesture because of its context in the general composition of the 
pediment. We cannot say that horizontal lines or right angles are 
in themselves to be considered expressions of health or force or any 
other human condition, although they may become so in a given 
context. Lines are meaningless until we give them meaning, be it 
in mathematics or art. But in the context of meanings imparted 
to a work of art, forms become significant, emotions gain substance 
and actuality. Since the greater part of ancient architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting deals with matters of religion and myth, the back- 
ground knowledge involved in their teaching must largely, though 
not exclusively, be drawn from these two fields. 

Only after the elements of preparatory information have been 
assembled can we begin the interpretation of individual works, the 
purpose of all instruction in art. Interpretation means the establish- 
ment of contact between the work of art on the one hand and the 
audience on the other. For this end there are probably no rules, as 
in military strategy all means are good that lead to the desired re- 
sult. And for this very reason, it is useful to try to find out how a 
contemporary audience would be disposed towards the background 
from which ancient art arises. Not so long ago, a majority of stu- 
dents might have been expected to have acquired in school a basic 
knowledge of the classics. Today, audiences thus prepared are no 
longer the rule, and the signs are that they will become even less 
frequent in the future. More recently the interest in ancient art and 
excavations received new impulses from another quarter, namely 
contemporary art. Already Impressionism has helped us to per- 
ceive in classical works, both Greek and Roman, qualities which 
appeared to be new because they had formerly escaped attention. 
About the beginning of this century, the value of Greek archaic art 
was rediscovered by the public, partly because it seemed to re- 
semble the various cults of the primitive then in vogue, partly 
because the quest for stylized, if not abstract, forms in art sharpened 
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the eyes to the severe nucleus of form inherent in almost all classical 
works. At present the interest in abstract forms seems to be on the 
wane. Content, even bare subject matter, counts more with con- 
temporary artists than it has for a long time, with sociological 
subjects leading the choice of themes, If this apparent change of 
attitude towards art is to have any consequences at all, the instructor 
of ancient art will face students more inclined to follow his discus- 
sions of background facts than they were before, perhaps even asking 
for such facts, but certainly less equipped with knowledge about 
them. In general, the burden of details to be communicated in- 
creases because of the growing lack of preparatory information 
found in academic audiences. On the other hand, one must beware 
that the present revived interest in content does not lead the student 
to measure the value of a work of art by the interest of its subject 
matter, A training in formal values will best counteract this trend. 

Two suggestions that recommend themselves as conclusions from 
the foregoing premises may be added. Wherever feasible, it might 
be a good idea to offer along with the customary surveys, a special 
course on the subjects of art. The course could be given in two 
halves, the first comprising the political and mythological content of 
ancient art, the second dealing with Christian subjects which are 
likewise no longer familiar to students. This should precede special- 
ized courses on art for which the historical and humanistic prepara- 
tion commonly acquired in secondary education is no longer suff- 
cient. There can be little doubt that a course of this kind would 
be of extraordinary value to the study of art. 

A further suggestion also regards a technical issue: this is the 
question of illustrative material. Everybody, as a matter of course, 
when lecturing on works of art tries to select illustrations most 
suitable for the purpose. The trouble is that good photographs, if 
judged by modern standards, are not available of all the works, not 
even the capital works, of ancient art. From an experience that 
many share with me, I recommend as a task for a world more 
peaceful than ours at the present the establishment of an archive of 
new photographs of ancient sculpture. This is a necessity if we are 
to maintain public interest. Words and explanations alone cannot 
do the job, for any work of art is first submitted to the eye, its right- 
ful judge; and the quality of the works we show will support better 
than anything else our claim that in studying ancient art we enrich 
the present. 


Indiana University 
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ART, A CORE FOR DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 


BY CLIFTON GAYNE, JR. 


OO many people will not buy a piece of furniture unless it 

has been approved by an interior decorator, a dress unless it 
has appeared in Vogue, or a picture unless it has been praised by a 
critic. This blind dependency on the expert is, of course, not an 
entirely undesirable condition. It is natural and commendable to 
seek advice from authorities in a special field. Several serious draw- 
backs are apparent, however. The actual competence of many of 
these experts is open to question. Frequently their convictions are 
determined by who is paying their salaries. But the most serious 
thing of all is the willingness to substitute these second-hand pro- 
fessional judgments for direct experiences. 

Fear of implied social criticism associated with mistakes in esthetic 
evaluation has intimidated many to stifle their own esthetic judg- 
ment and interests merely to avoid disagreement with the opinions 
of commercialized regimenters of public taste. The comforts of 
conformity are a poor substitute for the personal satisfactions of 
genuine participation. It is only through experience itself that we 
develop the capacity for finer experiences. There is no short-cut 
through predigested opinions of the expert. He can only point out 
possibilities from which to choose. The choices are those of the 
individual. We should help him clarify and strengthen his esthetic 
convictions. Without esthetic convictions art is lifeless and routine. 

We who teach art have a great social responsibility. We must 
help evolve an education for which art will provide a spiritual core, 
permeating with human significance, activities, which might other- 
wise degenerate into dull prescribed routine. Art must help liberate 
humanity from empty forms and outworn conventions. It must 
help establish more intimate relationships with the universal sources 
of art in nature and more sensitive responses to the varied forms 
through which creative intellects channelize their emotions and 
craftsmanship. 

No individual can escape art experiences either creative or ap- 
preciative. Art education can increase the individual's awareness 
of the potentialities of these experiences, guide him in improving 
the quality of these experiences, and assist him in widening their 
range. 
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Art education has among its goals the development of human 
potentialities for personal enrichment and cultural cohesion. It 
encourages participation in art experiences, freedom from narrow- 
ing esthetic prejudices, and tolerance and support for the pioneering 
effort of experimental artists. Art education, while not ignoring the 
past, looks toward the future. It is a dynamic force directing spiritual 
energy into the works of art which are yet to be created as well as 
towards sensitive response to the art of the past whose universality 
transcends its own age in addition to expressing the characteristic 
values of that age. 

Considerable progress has been made towards these objectives. 
Art first appeared in American education as “drawing,” a special 
subject taught by special teachers, with an emphasis on skill in 
literal representation. In the nineties began the swing towards ap- 
preciation as the primary objective in public school art education 
which has prevailed, with varying degrees of emphasis, up through 
the present. The scope of subject matter has been widened con- 
stantly. Methods, materials, and emphases have become more com- 
plex to meet the demands of a changing society. Some of the more 
important trends in evidence today can be mentioned. 

Attempts are being made to construct art curricula which ap- 
proximate the problems and opportunities for art experiences in 
out-of-school life. Every effort is made to encourage students to 
carry their art activities and interests out into their communities to 
insure their continuance after the schoolroom stimulus has been 
removed. Such curricula assign to the fine arts an emphasis propor- 
tionate to the degree in which they are likely to be used and the 
degree in which they clarify and influence the life and art of the 
people or communities being studied. 

One important example of such a curriculum study is the Owa- 
tonna Art Education Project conducted by the University of Minne- 
sota with the assistance of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. In this course of study, about to be pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press, the traditional divisions 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture have been subordinated 
to a comprehensive functional classification of “areas of life’’ in 
which may be included the variety of art problems every individual 
must meet. Included are problems emphasizing functional art, ex- 
pressive art, and appreciative activities. Adequate flexibility pro- 
vides for individual differences in ability and interests. Similar plans 
of organization are being adopted rather widely. 
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Equally important are the trends in methods. More responsibility 
is being left to the teacher with less pressure from rigid administra- 
tive supervision. The art teacher as a special teacher with a bag o1 
technical tricks has lost favor. Consistent with the identification of 
art in terms of broad human and educational values has arisen the 
demand for art teachers who are more than narrow technical 
specialists. The art teacher is a codrdinator of the various fields of 
art in terms of their contributions to general education. 

Progressive education has had an important influence on class- 
room methods. It has encouraged a more democratic relationship 
within the classroom between teacher and student, and student and 
student. Traditional schoolroom techniques of work required tra- 
ditional schoolroom techniques of discipline. There have been 
substituted techniques of work appropriate for truly creative ac- 
tivities, in an atmosphere of freedom and mutual respect, growing 
out of the self-discipline imposed by concentration on a creative 
problem. 

Emphasis is placed on techniques, procedures, and ideas which 
the student may continue to develop after he leaves the school. 
Constant adjustments to suit individual differences maintain a 
harmonious workmanlike atmosphere. 

The art materials receiving the greatest emphasis are those which 
do not erect discouraging barriers of technical skills. Imagination, 
understanding and appreciation are not neglected in order to place 
a premium on technical facility. Whenever possible actual objects 
or materials are used for illustrative purposes; textiles, ceramics, 
carvings, paintings, buildings, statues or other features in the com- 
munity. Popular periodicals, books, advertising literature, and other 
familiar sources of visible experiences can be analyzed as good or 
bad solutions to art problems. Slide and opaque projectors are 
in common use with Kodachrome transparencies becoming very 
popular. 

The walls of the schools are in a sense disappearing. Art, like 
other subjects, is making extensive“use of extra-curricular activities. 
Workshops, darkrooms, service squads, and clubs provide excellent 
opportunities for informal educational experiences under the su- 
pervision of the school. Frequent excursions are made to museums, 
art industries, stores, art centers and other focal points for art in 
the community. Every effort is made to establish patterns of be- 
havior which will insure adult participation in the opportunities 
for art existing in his community. 
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There is an urgent need for an education which will prepare 
our citizens to live most effectively in a developing world. Art can 
make a vital contribution to education by emphasizing those values 
of personal integrity and intensity of experience common to great 
art and artists. 

The teacher who can best serve in this capacity must be one of 
broad education and experience who will see relationships between 
art and the life of our own time and place. He must have the 
courage to assist his students in critically evaluating our own 
achievements and failures and inspire them to support forces and 
movements which will provide the conditions under which a great 
American Art can flourish. 

He must assist in cutting through international prejudices by 
focusing attention on cultural achievements expressive of the ideals 
of other peoples which function as a bond of common sympathy and 
understanding. 

We must look to our universities for the teachers with training 
adequate to assume these responsibilities. Technical training is not 
enough. Here is an opportunity for the trained critic to make an 
important contribution to public education. However, the teacher, 
although not a virtuoso, must have a technical background adequate 
for understanding the potentialities of various mediums, for appre- 
ciating the technical problems of the contemporary artist, and for 
guiding students in at least elementary experiences with various 
mediums and problems. 


University of Minnesota 


NEWS REPORTS 


THE MIDWESTERN COLLEGE ART CONFERENCE met on October go and 81 at 
the University of Illinois with eighteen accredited members and twenty- 
four guests present. President Stanley Sessler of Notre Dame University 
was chairman. Wallace S. Baldinger and Laurentza Schantz-Hansen pre- 
sented papers on post war planning and art in the war. William H. Varnum 
talked about the meetings of other regional art associations. The minimum 
requirements for the accrediting of art teachers at the elementary and 
high school levels was the subject of a report by James G. Van Derpool. 
His recommendations were approved by the conference. Friday evening 
after an excellent banquet at the new Illini Union, we were edified and 
delighted by Dr. Erwin Panofsky, who spoke on “Symbolism in 15th Cen- 
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tury Flemish Painting.” Following the lecture we were entertained at a 
“smoker” in the home of the Secretary. Everybody agreed that the meeting 
was the most successful and pleasant yet held. The newly elected officers are: 
President, E. W. Rannells, The University of Kentucky; Vice President, 
J. G. Van Derpool, The University of Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, Berthe 
C. Koch, University of Omaha. It was voted to hold the next two meetings 
in Chicago because of transportation difficulties. 


THE SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE of the College Art Association was 
held at Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, on October 31, 
1942. The program which included papers by Elizabeth Jastrow, Florence 
H. Robinson, Clayton H. Charles, Louise Hall, and Kenneth Ness was 
interesting and profitable. An informal discussion formed a spontaneous 
ending to the meeting. All seemed loath to leave. Due to the exigencies of 
war, Only nine persons were present. Numbers did not affect enthusiasm, 
however, and it was a very enjoyable day. In the absence of the secretary 
a secretary pro tem was appointed. The vice president was also absent, 
having been inducted into the armed forces. It was decided to continue 
with the regional conference in spite of the war. There was a desire to 
preserve the values of such meetings as a part of our duties to youth 
and the share we have in conserving culture. The date for the 1943 meeting 
was set for some time in November. The following officers were elected: 
President, Howard Thomas, The Woman's College of The University of 
North Carolina; Vice President, Louise Hall, Duke University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Florence H. Robinson, Sweet Briar College. 

FLORENCE H. ROBINSON 

Sweet Briar College 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION met at Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, on March 28, 1942. Twelve members and many guests were pres- 
ent. Representatives from thirteen institutions did not attend because of 
the emergency. Amy W. McClelland gave a report of the College Art 
Association meeting at New Haven. This was followed by a discussion of 
the relation of the western group to the College Art Association. Other 
papers were presented by George Cox, Donald Young and J. Leo Fairbanks. 
Santa Barbara was chosen as the meeting place for 1943. All officers, 
including the president, Roi Partridge, continue in office. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN recent gifts and loans in the field of 
Far Eastern art were exhibited from October through December. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY at Middletown, Connecticut has recently held ex- 
hibitions of prints from its own collection by Charles F. W. Mielatz and 
Cornelius Ploos van Amstel. Currently two loan exhibitions are being 
shown: contemporary prints by American artists, and drawings of New 
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England glass and furniture from the Index of Design of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


Tue STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Kutztown, Perasylvania, has recently 
issued an illustrated brochure on art in times of war and a program for the 


future. Copies may be had by addressing the president, Dr. Q. A. W. Rohr- 
bach. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE THIRTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE ART 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


JANUARY 29 AND 30, 1943 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Because of existing conditions the Officers of the Association have de- 
cided that the Annual Meeting should be curtailed from three to two days 
and therefore the meeting will begin on Friday, January 29. This has 
made it necessary to eliminate certain of the proposed sessions but it is 
believed that the program as now planned will provide ample opportunity 
for stimulating discussion. If unforeseen contingencies should compel the 
postponement of the meeting, members will be advised by letter. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 


g:00 A.M. Registration. Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
10:00 A.M. Chairman, Miss Myrtilla Avery, Vice President of the College 
Art Association. 

Ernst Kitzinger, Dumbarton Oaks, The Stobi “Synagogue.” 

Adolf Katzenellenbogen, Vassar College, The Central 
Tympanum at Vézelay and the First Crusade. 

Otto von Simpson, Marymount College, Mysticism and the 
Representation of Christ in the 14th and 15th Cen- 
turies. 

Garth A. Howland, Lehigh University, Early Moravian 
Church Architecture of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Otto Benesch, Harvard University, The Name of the Mas- 
ter of the Half Lengths. 

Julius S$. Held, Barnard College, The Genesis of Rem- 
brandt’s Polish Rider at the Frick Collection. 

Klaus Berger, Upper Montclair, N.J., Goya’s Influence on 
the Style of Manet. 

1:00 P.M. Lunch in special room at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. $1.25. 
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2:00 P.M. Chairman, Walter W. S. Cook, New York University. 
Charles M. Niver, Baltimore, Maryland, The Diffusion of 
the Franco-Saxon Style of Manuscript Illustration. 
Charles de Tolnay, Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, The Annunciation by Bicci di Lorenzo in the 
Walters Art Gallery and the Harmony of the Universe. 
Edward S. King, Walters Art Gallery, Recent Discoveries 
and Attributions among the Paintings of the Walters 
Art Gallery. 
Dorothy Kent Hill, Walters Art Gallery, Late Roman 
Portraits. 
W. R. Valentiner, The Detroit Institute of Fine Arts, 
Perugino in Verrocchio’s Workshop. 
Michel Benisovich, Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, The Indian Tapestries of the Gobelins. 
7:00 P.M. Subscription Dinner. Brief address by President Isaiah Bow- 
man of the Johns Hopkins University. Speeches by Sumner 
McK. Crosby, President of the College Art Association, and 
others. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 


g:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Members of the College Art Asso- 
ciation. 
10:00 A.M. Symposium on Art in War Times, papers to be announced 
later. Chairman, William S. Rusk, Wells College. 
Afternoon. Opportunity to visit with scholarly guidance exhibits of 
interest in Baltimore and vicinity. 
Walters Art Gallery 
Peale Municipal Museum 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
The Johns Hopkins University Archaeological Museum 
Washington 
National Gallery of Art 
Corcoran Art Gallery 
Philips Art Gallery 
Freer Gallery 
Smithsonian Institution 


In order to benefit by the accommodations offered by the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, reservations should be made as far in advance as possible: single room, 
$3.00-$6.00; double room, $5.00-$8.00; twin bed-rooms, $6.00-$8.00. 


Subscription dinner, Friday night at the Lord Baltimore Hotel: $2.50 
per person. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NorMAN C. MEIER, Art in Human Affairs: An Introduction to the Psy- 
chology of Art, xi + 222 p., 45 illustrations in the text + 4 color plates. 
New York, 1942, The McGraw-Hill Book Company. $2.75. 


Dr. Meier's book raises once more a basic problem in art education which 
has never been thoroughly aired: Can any method of teaching which is 
not organized around conscious experience as the ultimate fact in art, be 
wholly successful? Art in Human Affairs is an attempt to depict art “as 
an activity integral with the development of man’s cultural existence,” 
and, like Dewey, Meier is more interested in the relationships between 
art and the rest of life than in the essential nature of art itself. For the 
lack of any central dynamic concept which might offset this centifugal 
one, the facts and opinions presented scatter ineffectually over the pages. 
They do not form an impressive intellectual pattern. The thought does not 
advance. The picture of art which emerges is one-sided and unbalanced. 

In Chapter I the student is told that we enjoy symmetry because the 
race has learned to associate a lack of symmetry with deformity and mutila- 
tion, that the distortions of primitive art were attempts to record strange 
forms half-seen in the twilight, that the cavemen painted animals because 
animals were their principal source of food, and that the chief ingredient in 
our enjoyment of art is an admiration for skillful craftsmanship. There is 
not a hint that symmetry and distortion and living forms possess esthetic 
value in their own right or that a major part of our pleasure in them is 
purely a pleasure in perception. 

Similarly, in Chapter II the author attributes the esthetic value of a 
work of art not to its power to generate certain types of conscious experi- 
ence but to the presence in it of various “principles” or “qualities,” such 
as rhythm, sequence, and balance—which, incidentally, he does not differ- 
entiate, nor even describe, with any care. His nearest approach to a study 
of the relationships which develop between them when they are combined 
in a single work of art is a statement that “the highest art . . . will probably 
be that in which the greatest number of principles have been intelligently 
and esthetically utilized” (p. 53). It is, in short, a sort of esthetic polytheism 
that we find in this book. Yet it is only fair to add that Dr. Meier himself 
does not seem to take it too seriously, for when he undertakes in Chapter 
III to evaluate the principal movements in modern art, from Impressionism 
to Surrealism, he makes very little use of these “principles,” or of any of 
the other criteria for judgment which he has just developed in the chapter 
before. 

Chapter IV is the valuable core of the book because it summarizes, con- 
cisely and clearly, the ten years of research which Dr. Meier and his fellow 
workers have devoted to an analysis of artistic talent and creative imagina- 
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tion, especially in children. Yet it seems essential to point out, without 
intending the slightest reflection on the intrinsic quality of this work, that, 
because it deals only with the relatively material sources of the work of art— 
such as inherited manual skills, works by other artists, familiar objects and 
novel objects, and impressive experiences such as journeys and scoldings— 
and the more mechanical aspects of the process of creation, it will be con- 
siderably more valuable to the student of psychology than to the student of 
art. And even the embryonic psychologist who intends to specialize in art 
will need, at the very beginning, more hints as to the abstruse and esoteric 
nature of the creative process than he will find here. 

The final chapter begins with a few brief notes on the influence of 
medium, climate, function, and tradition on a variety of arts, and then 
switches to a rather disjointed discussion of advertising, posters, cartoons, 
caricatures, and propaganda. Its rigorous objectivity could hardly fail to 
leave a student with an impression that there is little difference in esthetic 
value between these arts and the sculpture of the Greeks or the painting 
of the Renaissance. It is true that Dr. Meier says in his preface, “Compara- 
tive evaluations will not be made,” but when he devotes a whole chapter 
to the evaluation of minor differences between the various schools of 
modern painting some hint, at least, that far greater differences are in- 
volved in this wide-ranging chapter becomes almost obligatory. 

Two errors of fact stand out too conspicuously to be overlooked: there 
is a discussion of the influence of Cubism on Cézanne and a page-long com- 
parison between Manet’s “Execution of Maximilian” and Goya’s version 
of “the same event’”—which ignore, respectively, the fact that Picasso did 
not paint the first Cubist picture until Cézanne had been dead a year 
and the even more glaring fact that Goya died forty years before Maximilian 
was executed. 

CaRL THURSTON 
Pasadena, California 


European Drawings from the Collections of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, I. Italian Drawings, 60 pl. New York, 1942. The Metropolitan 
Museum. $5.00. 


In a light, Tiepolesque blue portfolio the Metropolitan Museum offers 
us sixty collotype reproductions on light beige paper of drawings from its 
collection of the Italian school from the 14th to the 18th centuries. The 
high quality of the collotypes and the typography equal the fine exterior of 
the portfolio. 

The editors, whose names are not given, were apparently guided in their 
choice by high artistic quality as well as art-historical interest. We have two 
drawings by Michelangelo, the well known Studies for the Libyan Sibyl 
in red crayon and the merely interesting sketches in black crayon on the 
reverse of the same sheet; some pen drawings by Leonardo da Vinci as 
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well as a very fine female head in profile, a silver point by a follower. 
That Piazzetta is represented with two, Guardi with eight, and G. B. 
Tiepolo with nine drawings will be a delight to art lovers and art his- 
torians alike, although one instead of five of G. Domenico Tiepolo’s would 
have been ample for anybody but the collector. Other drawings of out- 
standing quality are Annibale Caracci’s famous Jacob Asleep, from the 
memorable sale of the Pembroke collection in 1917, which brought many 
other masterpieces to the Metropolitan Museum, and two superb Primatic- 
cios. 

Of great art-historical value are A Horse with Anatomical Measurements, 
here assigned to Verrocchio rather than to Pollaiuolo on the basis of a 
comparison of handwriting, and the drawing from Wilton House of 
Giotto’s famous mosaic of the Navicella. Specialists will be interested in 
the inclusion of The Fall of Phaeton, (perhaps a drawing after a Roman 
sarcophagus) by Amico Aspertini, to whom attention was called in the 
Ferrara Show of 1939, and a Seated Man by Bernardo Parentino. The 
other artists included are: Fra Bartolommeo, Leandro Bassano, Canaletto, 
G. B. Castiglione, Correggio, Raffaellino del Garbo, Giorgione, Filippino 
Lippi, C. Maratti, Piranesi, Pontormo, Salvator Rosa, Cesare da Sesto, 
Titian and an unknown Ferrarese artist. 

Possibly in order to make this portfolio available to the limited purse 
the editors’ comments are brief. To quote the introduction: “On the back 
of each print the artist’s name and dates are given and the essential facts 
about the drawing itself—title, size, material and, if known, the names of 
former owners. When of particular interest the opinions of art critics con- 
cerning attribution and dating are added.” Unfortunately watermarks 
are not included, nor are the sources of the opinions of art critics. The 
editors often disagree with the quoted art critics but back up their argu- 
ments only if their case seems indisputable (e.g. the handwriting of 
Verrocchio on the drawing of the horse). In the Study of Trees assigned 
to Titian, Tietze is quoted and accepted: “These trees appear twice in 
reverse in Ugo da Carpi’s woodcut after Titian’s early painting, now lost, 
of the Sacrifice of Abraham.” The reviewer is inclined to assign it never- 
theless to the school of Titian. Von Hadeln’s fine analysis of the drawing 
seems convincing, even in the face of Tietze's find, unknown to von Hadeln. 
None of Titian’s early drawings shows the close technique of the Metro- 
politan Museum drawing. We may have here a copy by a pupil of Titian’s 
drawing. 

The value of such a set of excellent reproductions as comparative ma- 
terial in a course on Italian painting is obvious. For a course on drawings 
the portfolio offers a most stimulating array of a variety of artistic ex- 
pressions in different media and styles, ranging from the sensitive Gothic 
lines of the Navicella to the firm, yet exquisite Quattrocento chiaroscuro 
of the Ferrarese Saint; from Michelangelo’s superb relief-style and the 
arcadianism of Titian’s school to the three virtuosos of brilliant light: 
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Piazzetta, Guardi and Tiepolo. For teaching purposes, however a bibli- 
ography would be most helpful. The acquisition number added to each 
drawing gives the year of the acquisition and will lead one in a few cases 
to articles in the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin which are not always 
exhaustive studies. It might be suggested that a brief bibliography be 
included in the second volume which will contain Flemish, Dutch, German, 
French and Spanish drawings. This would be welcomed by college li- 
braries, few of which index magazine articles. 


HELMUT VON ERFFA 
Northwestern University 


HARRY STERNBERG, Silk Screen Color Printing, xvii + 78 p., numerous illus- 
trations. New York, 1942, McGraw-Hill Book Company. $2.50. 


A book on silk screen printing for the use of artists has been sadly needed 
for a long time. Although well known for many years, being used widely for 
advertising and other industrial purposes, this technique did not emerge as 
a creative graphic medium until three or four years ago when a small group 
of New York and Chicago artists began to explore its possibilities for truly 
creative graphic art. Their silk screen prints aroused so much interest and 
gained such approval that manuals explaining the various steps of the 
process were requested by the numerous artists, teachers and students who 
wished to try their hands at this new medium of expression. A number of 
books on the silk screen process already existed but they were evidently 
intended to serve a specialized, commercial printing industry in the many 
problems of reproducing posters, show cards, decalcomanias etc., or in 
printing with dyes, lacquers and paints on all sorts of materials such as 
glass, metals, leather, plastics and fabrics. They listed a multitude of 
recipes and processes which have no value for creative graphic art, and 
they showed samples of silk screen “art work” which could only disgust and 
repel any lover of fine arts. 

Sternberg’s book, however, is an excellent technical guide for the use 
of artists, teachers and students of art. The various steps of the process are 
clearly described and profusely illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 
Several of the author’s own silk screen prints are described in the making 
and illustrated, step by step, and they serve by their artistic and technical 
excellence as a stimulant to any existing interest in the process. 

The book is not large, yet fully adequate in giving the fundamentals 
of the technique as a graphic art medium, leaving the almost unlimited 
individual variations to the creative minds of artists who have something 
worth while to express. For here, as in other media, it is technique which 
must follow idea and not vice versa. When ideas are setting goals techniques 
will aim to express, and thus serve the creative process. Sternberg defines 
his artistic ideal at the end of his book; and I esteem it an excellent one. 
I will here mention only that he regards the creation of a work of art as 
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a “combination of idea and technique”; and that “having something to 
say, and saying it with the highest technical perfection” is necessary. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the silk screen process 
it may be worth noting that no printing press nor any other expensive 
machinery is needed to produce silk screen prints, nothing but a small 
frame made of common lumber, silk or organdy to cover it, and a rubber 
squeegee. Only one such silk screen is needed for making a multicolored 
print and this one’ piece of silk can be used over and over again for one 
design after another. Silk screen prints are superior to any other prints 
(even lithography) in respect to strength and variety of color effects. Color 
can be printed extremely transparent as well as absolutely opaque. No other 
graphic medium permits the variety of texture nor such possibilities for 
making changes while working on the design. But silk screen prints are 
inferior in fine, sharp detail to etching, lithography and engraving. 

Cart HOECKNER 
Chicago 


H. Puetps CLawson, By Their Works, xxi + 236 p., 113 pl. Buffalo, 1941, 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. $4.00. 


By Their Works, a study of early art, should be of considerable use and 
interest to the college student. Recently in the Buffalo Museum of Science 
and Industry a Hall of Primitive Art has been arranged with alcoves de- 
voted to special subjects such as early Chinese art. In the language of book 
catalogues this volume might be termed a guide to these exhibits. It per- 
forms that function and goes further, filling a need which is best described 
by Mr. Clawson himself in the chapter on The Old Stone Age. 

“A few, and often familiar, objects in a museum case can have but little 
meaning unless a certain amount of knowledge and imagination are 
brought into play. A tomahawk, a feathered head-dress, and a few arrow- 
heads on a shelf do not give much of a picture of Indian life, but most 
people are familiar enough with the history of this country to find them 
of interest. Unconsciously perhaps they visualize for a moment the days 
of expanding frontiers and, if the expression can be used, these old Indian 
relics ‘become alive’ for them.” 

The manner of ‘presentation employed is most praiseworthy. Briefly, a 
panoramic picture is drawn of the people who created the objects displayed 
in the various cases in the Hall of Primitive Art. In separate chapters, 
then, groups are met from every continent from the dawn of recovered 
human history to beyond the period when Columbus made a landfall near 
our continent. Art forms of special interest are given separate treatment, 
as are particular areas. All of these chapters are profusely illustrated with 
good photographs of many of the objects in the exhibits. In part at least, 
the exhibits themselves were planned at the level of general folk art, 
rather than at the level of the more developed forms which appear when 
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power groups, such as emperors or organized priesthoods, wish to impress 
the common people and gain prestige. 

With so large a subject so slim a volume could not wholly have avoided 
the ambiguities of over-simplification necessary for brief summarization. 
While this book was not written for the specialist, it does seem unfortunate 
that occasionally a statement is made which contains a lack of precision 
in minor points or which reflects the older literature rather than the most 
current. One can but draw attention to the first paragraph under the 
heading, The Mound Builders, on page 136. Certainly the literature of 
the American archaeologists of at least the last two decades has shown 
clearly that the term is a misnomer and that those who built mounds were 
not a separate race which disappeared before the coming of the Europeans. 
The building of mounds is simply a mortuary ceremonial or architectural 
technique employed first by some of the more ancient Indian groups, and, 
continued by later groups, was still used by some historic Indian tribes that 
our pioneers knew. 

It is not valid to criticise a study in terms of the sources listed in a 
selected bibliography, but that bibliography in itself must stand critical 
inspection. The two sections relating to the western hemisphere recommend 
to the reader the use of the older literature and they fail to include major, 
current references. Another point in regard to the bibliography is academic 
but none the less important. Publishers and dates of publication are not 
uniformly given. This works an unnecessary hardship on the reader and 
particularly on the non-specialist who cannot easily hurdle the difficulties 
of an incomplete title when both institutional series and foreign publica- 
tions are being listed. 

Despite these drawbacks, some of which are simply inherent in sum- 
marization, By Their Works is a genuine contribution and is to be recom- 
mended to the reader interested in the artistic expression of the past, who 
seeks to know something of the life of the creators of the art forms found 
in most of our museums. 

SARA JONES TUCKER 
University of Chicago 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Art Director's 21st Annual (Advertising Art, Magazine Editorial Art, 
Advertisement Design), illustrated, with an introduction by William A. 
Adriance, is published by Watson-Guptill ($6.00). 

Kenneth John Conant, Early Mediaeval Church Architecture (With Es- 
pecial Reference to Lost Monuments), illustrated, is published by The 
Johns Hopkins Press ($2.00). 

William Gaunt, The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy is published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company ($3.00). 
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Gilbert Medioni and Marie-Thérése Pinto, Art in Ancient Mexico, 
present objects from the collection of Diego Rivera in two hundred and 
fifty-nine photographs. The publisher is the Oxford University Press 
($10.00). 

Andrew C. Ritchie's English Painters—Hogarth to Constable is published 
by The Johns Hopkins Press ($2.25). 

Sir William Rothenstein and Lord David Cecil present, in Men of the 
R.A.F., forty drawings or paintings of men in that service, published by 
the Oxford University Press ($3.00). 

In like vein the same publishers present War Pictures by British Artists, 
a series, of which the first four booklets are: I. War at Sea, with an introduc- 
tion by Admiral Sir Herbert H. W. Richmond; II. Blitz, introduction by 
J. B. Morton; III. R.A.F., introduction by H. E. Bates; and IV. Army, 
introduction by Colin Coote. Each volume contains about forty-eight re- 
productions in black and white of drawings and paintings made by artists 
working under the official direction of the governmental ministry concerned. 
The publishers announce that further volumes are in preparation ($1.75). 

Lincoln Rothschild’s Sculpture through the Ages, with a foreword by 
Paul Manship, is published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company ($5.00). 

Frederic Taubes, You Don’t Know What You Like is published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company ($3.00). 

Ernest W. Watson’s, Color and Method in Painting, illustrating the 
methods of twelve American painters is published by Watson-Guptill 
($5.00). 





OBITUARY 


FREDERICK RANDOLPH GRACE, Faculty Instructor in Fine Arts and Tutor in 
the Department of the Fine Arts, Harvard University, died in New Jersey on 
the twenty-third of November, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, while in 
the service of his country. 

A.B. (Harvard University) 1930, A.M. (ibid.) 1935, Ph.D. (ibid.) 1938. As- 
sistant in Fine Arts, 1935-38, Instructor in Fine Arts, 1938-41, Faculty In- 
structor in Fine Arts, 1941-42, Tutor in the Division of the Fine Arts, 1936-39, 
Tutor in the Department of the Fine Arts, 1939-42, Harvard University. 
Lieutenant (j.g.) 1942, U. S. Naval Reserve. 








